CHAPTER XII

THE King had made an excellent recovery from his
serious operation in the summer of 1902; by the end
of the year he was ready to resume that exuberant rest-
lessness which was so characteristic of him. He had also
come to the conclusion that any German alliance, such as
the Emperor had suggested, was impossible. The tone of
the German and English Press sufficiently testified to a
mutual national repugnance, which no array of pleasant
official speeches could modify. By her treaty with Japan
England had now abandoned the principle of isolation
which she had maintained since the Crimean War, and the
time was ripe for making a treaty with a nation nearer
home. Since, at the age of thirteen, the King had accom-
panied his parents on their state visit to Napoleon III and
the Empress Eugenie he had been a true boukvaidier; the
urbanity of the French, their wit and their lightness of
touch, their pleasant indulgence of individual liberty in
private life attracted him personally, and he was much at
home in Paris. After the end of the Boer War the savage
rancour of the French Press, which had so infuriated him
with its unspeakable cartoons of his mother and himself,
died down, and, officially, M. Delcasse at the Quai d'Orsay
andM. Paul Cambon at the French Embassy in London had
been working hard at the reconcilement of the numerous
points, especially in Egypt and Morocco, where French